


eminiscences of my 
Student Days in Calcutta 


I had the privilege of being a student in 
the Post-graduate Department of Comparative 
Philology in the Calcutta University and studying 
at the feet of the great masters Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee, Ksitish Chandra’ Chatterjee and 
Sukumar Sen. They represent the order of the 
risis of old, full of wisdom and love, dedication 
and detachment. It is rare that we Come across 
such personalities - more so three of them 
together in one place. It was indeed a glorious 
epoch in the history of the Department! 


| belonged to the last batch of students who 
studied under them and | was the only one in 
my class (1949-51). Philology was not a 
popular subject in those days. Many of our 
students would not have heard it. Prior to me 
there was only one P.G. student in the 
Department and for five years before that, there 
had been none. But under the benign 
dispensation of the Calcutta University fostered 
on right lines by Asutosh Mukherjee, the staff 
did not have to worry if there was no student; 
they could pursue their researches. 


| was interested in Telugu from the beginning 
but landed myself in Economics Honours in the 
Presidency College Madras because it was 
‘prestigious’. | got into the track through the 
influence of Suniti Kumar Chatterjee and my 
father Sri Korada Ramakrishnaiah. They were 
friends and | had occasion to see SKC in the 
sessions of the All India Oriental Conference and 
admired his versatility. Their example inspired 
me to take to language studies. After passing 
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Economics Honours | worked for sometime in 
the Indian History Department, Madras University 
with N.Venkata Ramanayya, and then from 
1944 to ’°46 as Research Assistant to the 
Government of India Labour Investigation 
Committee, Simla attached to the Chairman D.V. 
Rege 1.C.S. From Simla | wrote a letter to SKC 
about my desire to study with him. He sent me 
a long letter after three weeks in his own 
handwriting stating thathe was sorry for the delay 
in replying as he was most of the time beside 
his ailing father. He gave me details of the MA. 
course, the subjects for study and 
specialisations. He suggested my taking the 
Non-Aryan branch, Dravidian Philology with 
elements of Tamil, and Tibeto-Burman Philology 
with elements of Tibetan though there was no 
provision for teaching the subject. | could take 
the help of my father for Dravidian, and he would 
help me along general lines. “I would love you 
to do it, and then you can prepare a thesis on, 
say the Historical grammar of Telugu and that 
shouid entitle you to a chair in Telugu in any of 
our Indian Universities”. 


After the work of the Labour Investigation 
Committee was over in 1946 | had another 
posting which | could not reject - as Research 
Assistant in the Research Department of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry (FICCI) at 28 Ferozeshah Road New 
Delhi. The Federation had then ambitious 
schemes of opening its offices abroad. But my 
mind was tco deep in Telugu to take any interest 
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in them. In 1948 the All India Oriental 
Conference session was held in Darbhanga. My 
father was President of the Dravidian Culture 
Section. SKC was there. From Delhi | went to 
the Conference as a delegate. There | told my 
father for the first time that | would like to resign 
my job at Delhi and join the Calcutta University. 
My father agreed and told SKC that | would be 
joining him the next year. | returned to Delhi, 
completed the Departmental work on ‘Industrial 
profits in India 1940-45’ (published by the 
Federation), and finally joined the Calcutta 
University in November 1949. 


- Soon after my admission SKC left Calcutta on 
some assignment. There were KCC and SS in 
the Department. Their lectures were three hours 
a week, so it amounted to one or two hours a 
day. | was staying in a South Indian Hotel 
‘Chandra Bhavan’ in Chittaranjan Avenue on 
daily rate and | still remember having calculated, 
with trepidation, how ‘costly’ the lectures were. 
My savings of Rs.2,000 was fast melting away. 
However | soon got over this fear. KCC and SS 
asked me to join their M.A. previous and final 
Sanskrit classes whenever | was free, and | also 
got accommodation in the University 
Post-graduate Students’ Hostel. The teachers 
were giving the quintessence of the subject in 
their classes. A sentence, for instance, 
‘Compounds and Proverbs preserve old forms 


in a language’ could well form the subject for- 


a thesis applied to one’s own language. | was 
enjoying the class-work. 


The P.G. Students’ Hostel was in Muralidhar 
Sen Lane behind the University College. | put up 
with the pungent smell of the daily seasoning 
of fish with mustard oil in the mess, and got 
accustomed to it. The sweet curd wasa problem 
only for a few days. The Hostel was in an old 
dilapidated building. | remember asking my 
room-mate whether the University could notfind 
a better place, to which he replied they would 
not. It seems previously the P.G. Students were 
staying in the Presidency College Hostel. They 


became rebellious for some reason and so their 
sucessors were dislodged into this building. To 
me the place was alright, the alternative being 
a hotel of prohibitive cost and atmosiphere. Itwas 
tolerably clean, comparatively cheap, food 
manageable and the University so near. 


Before joining the course | met SS and was 
talking to him. He said ‘Comparative Philology 
will give you bread but not butter’. There was 
no job opportunity. | was mentally prepared to 
take the M.A. degree in Telugu and join as a 
Lecturer in a college on Rs.150, so it was no 
problem. 


The teachers in our Depariment commanded 
the highest respect. Some students prostrated 
before SKC in the traditional manner at the 
commencement of the class. Once in the MA. 
final Sanskrit class after the completion of the 
course, some students mumbled something 
about ‘important questions’, butthey immediately 
became quiet sensing SS didn't like it. 


The three teachers had many things in 
common while their personalities were quite 
different. They combined the traditional 
scholarship in Sanskrit with a thoroughness in 
the new science of Comparative Philology. They 
had mastery over classical languages like Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, Iranian. and love of the English 
language and a firm base in their own 
mother-tongue, All three were reputed authors 
in Bengali. They were authorities in their subjects 
and made significant contributions in English and 
Bengali. KCC got the D.Litt degree for his 
‘Technical terms and Technique of Sanskrit 
grammar’ from a German University. While 
teaching they never spoke a word outside the 
subject. There were no class examinations or 
tests, no questions asked in the class, no 
obsession with completing the syllabus. The 
student was expected to study for himself. For 
me Hindi Philology could be done only upto the 
nominal inflection by SKC. KCC covered some 
main areas in General Linguistics. But SS 
systemmatically taught the whole syllabus every 
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year and introduced the student into new areas 
of Research and latest developments in the fieid. 
He gave me lectures on Indo-Hittite, and the 
laryngeal hypothesis, for the first time, as he told 
me. Once | told SS that he should publish a book 
on Sanskrit philology, which he was teaching. 
He said he does not like to do it because it is 
better the students work out the materials 
themselves by studying the reference books. 
The teachers did not speak much with the 
studenis, didn’t seem to, with the other staff 
members either. When they dictated notes it 
wouid be so perfect that the matter could be sent 
to the press straight-away. SKC in one of the 
classes on Dravidian dictated an essay on ‘the 
Primitive Dravidain Phonetic System’. At the end 
of the period he asked me to get him a typed 
copy of it for publication. An expanded version 
of it was later published in ‘Indian Linguistics’ 
under the title ‘Old Tamil, Ancient Tamil and 
Primitive Dravidian’. It was also published in 
‘Tamil Culture’ with some additions. KCC and SS 
gave assignments when | went to discuss the 
subiects outside of class hours. KCC asked me 
to prepare an essay on ‘Vedic Sanskrit and 
Classical Sanskrit’ consulting Whitney’s Sanskrit 
Grammar. | took four months to complete it with 
the aid of all available references and KCC 
discussed it with me thoroughly when! showed 
it to him. SS asked me to prepare some essays 
in Middie Indo-Aryan, such as the Law of Mora. 


There was then no studenttrouble of any kind. 
The only thing that happened was, the University 
examinations which were normally held in 
March-April got postponed to November for 
some reason previously and students of later 
batches resisted the normalisation. So our batch 
took the examination in November 1957. Our 
question papers were of four hour duration; the 
examination timings used to be 11 A.M. to 3 P.M. 


KCC taught me General Linguistics and 
Sanskrit Philology. For the latter he asked me 
to attend his classes with Sanskrit M.A. students. 
There were about 60 studenis in the class. He 


usually taught in Bengali, for my sake he began 
to teach in the English medium. While teaching 
he would unconsciously slip into Bengali, and 
seeing me he would revert to English. | realised 
| was source of embarassment. So Italked to him. 
He agreed to take a seperate class for me and 
suggested my going to his house at 85 
Shambazar Road, and | readily agreed. His study 
room in the house was on the first floor. It was 
a big hall full of books stacked in all places, 
shelves, tables and chairs. There were sparrows 
on the building. They dirtied the place but KCC 
thought nothing of it. He took joy in observing 
their habits and movements and would comment 
on them. In the informality of the class in his home 
he would relate to me many things of a general 
nature and anecdotes from his experience. | 
enjoyed those moments very much and two 


-hours or more would fly like a few minutes. 


On the first day in his house | felt the chair in 
which | sat had bugs and seeing me move 
somewhat uncomfortably he said ‘Sastri, there 
may be bugs, | will give you a paper to spread 
on the chair’. There was a childlike simplicity in 
his nature which seemed to me somewhat 
incongruous with his profoundity as of a seer. 
He was a good astrologer. There would be many 
phone calls to him from highly placed men 
including Judges for forecast for the day, | 
wondered that big men could be so gullible. 
Perhaps, why not take an indication to be 
forewarned? This many be their philosophy. One 
cay KCC asked my birth star and when told, he 
thought for a moment and said ‘be careful while 
getting off the bus’. 


KCC was obviously not rich, but that did not 
prevent him from embarking on a costly venture- 
the publication of a Sanskrit monthly magazine 
called Manjusa. it was popular, a gold mine for 
those who cared to use it. For instance he gives 
in it equivalent proverbs from many languages, 
Indian and foreign, classical and modern. But the 
amount KCC got by way of subscriptions was 
not much, not enough to run it, and he was put 
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to much strain to find the money. He told me, 
once he had to pay a bill for Rs.200 urgently 
and he did not have the means. So he got up 
early in the morning and PRAYED. About 8 
O'clock an old acquaintance comes to him and 
pays Rs.200 expressing regret for delay in 
returning what he had borrowed earlier. Another 
time KCC purchased Chambers Encyclopaedia 
for Rs.600 though he was in a difficult financial 
situation because it was required for work on 
Manjusa. | may recount one or two other 
incidents which indicate his nature. When 
Radhakrishnan was the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University KCC wentto see him onsome 
work. As he was about to return Radhakrishan 
asked him his salary and when informed of it 
he said ‘how is it Dr. Chatterjee that you are 
drawing such a low salary’. KCC’s reply was: 
‘the authorities know best’. He got a rise in the 
salary after some time. 


At one time he was offered the Professorship 
of Sanskrit in the Allahabad University. He went 
to speak with the Vice-Chancellor, Asutosh 
Mukerjee about it. The VC became angry that 
a staff member should think of leaving the 
University, and said ‘am | to run this university 
with empty chairs and tables?’ There was no 
trace of bitterness as KCC related this incident. 
He retired as lecturer in the Calcutta University 
in 1950. 


As | said earlier, previous to me also,there was 
a single student in the class, Chinmoy Dutt. He 
got a second class, missing the first narrowly 
by 16 marks out of a total of 1400 marks, (7 
papers with a maximum of 200 marks per 
paper). Once | asked KCC, ‘after all, there was 
only one student, could he not have been given 
a first class?’ KCC replied ‘I am the custodian 
of marks, how can | throw them away? We can 
help the student in every way, give him books, 
clear his doubts, teach him, but how to give 
marks’. When | went to see him after the 
examination was over he told me that my General 
Linguistics paper will be sent to one conversant 


with Dravidian, as my paper contained examples 
from Dravidian languages. It was probably sent 
to V.Raghavan, Sanskrit Professor, Madras 
University who was his good friend. tt shows how 
scrupulous they were in regard to valuation. KCC 
used to exhort me that in Comparative Philology 
paper one should give as many examples from 
as many languages as possible. 


Suniti Kumar Chatterjee was a cosmopolitan, 
a citizen of the world, and enjoyed the good 
things in life. When he became the Chairman of 
the West Bengal Legislative Council some of his 
friends asked him, with a tinge of jealousy, why 
do you enter politics while you should be more 
useful in research revising your ODBL (‘Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language’). He 
told me, his reply was simply ‘I like it’. He kept 
in touch with the cultural life in all parts of the 
country. He asked me to get him a copy of Sri 
Venkateswara Suprabhatam from Tirupati when 
| was going there for the Puja holidays. itis recited 
early in the morning before the Lord every day 
as the first item of ritual in the Venkateswara 
temple. | took him once form Tirupati some 
oranges. He asked, ‘what do you call them in 
Telugu?’ battāy | said - yes, from Batavia - he 
connected. KCC once remarked that he would 
phone up SKC whenever he had a doubt about 
a form or a congnate in Greek or Gothic or any 
such thing and he never failed to get an instant 
reply. “Wake him up in his sleep and ask him any 
doubt he would come out with the right answer’. 
sometimes in class or in a general lecture SKC 
would give the history of a word, its spread and 
ramifications in classical and modern languages, 
writing out the forms on the blackboard over the 
entire space, in his beautiful handwriting. It was 
a wonderful treat to listen to him and see him 
writing. The way in which he drew the diagram 
of the speech organs fascinated me, and | used 
to follow his example in my own classes on 
phonetics. 


SKC taught me Phonetics, Hindi Philology, and 
gave general lectures on the Non-Aryan, Munda 
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and Tibeto-Burman. For Dravidian he translated 
for me, in the class off-hand from the French 
book Jules Bloch’s ‘Structure grammaticale de 
le langue Dravidienne’. R.G.Harshe’s English 
translation from Poona did not appear till some 
years later. 


| was told | was the first student to take the 
Non-Aryan Branch for specialisation in 
Comparitive Philology. The syllabus was 
formulated in 1919. The first student comes to 
study the specialisation thirty years later. Such 
was the foresight of those educationists that they 
provided for various branches ina discipline. The 
syllabus for Sanskrit like-wise had provision for 
many a specialisation. 


For Dravidian | had to do ‘Texts and Grammar 
of Tamil. The text book was G.U. Pope’s 
‘Handbook of the common dialect of Tamil’, and 
nis ‘Tamil Prose Reader’. This | studied myself. 
For ‘Elements of Tibetan’ a Tibetan teacher was 
arranged by the University. He was a Buddhist 
monk and he began to teach the prescribed 
Tibetan text of “Verses of Wisdom’ buthe stopped 
after two or three sittings. | did not know why. 
Nor did he inform the University. At that time | 
thought | would be troubling the Professor it | 
asked for a sustitute; he will have to activate the 
university office again. So | kept quiet and | 
mechanically got by rote the verses with the 
English translation for examination purpose and 
ultimately it proved an unwise thing, as | could 
not get an insight into the language, and the great 
loss was the opportunity of entering the 
Enchanting world of Tibetan. 


When I was in M.A. Final SKC was asked to 
recommend two names by the Director of the 
Government of India Anthropology Department, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta- one for Indo-Aryan 
and one for Dravidian- for training in linguistics. 
SKC recommended Dwijendranath Basu for 
Indo-Aryan and myself for Dravidian. Thus it 
happened | was attending the lectures in the 
University in the M.A. final simultaneously with 
my assignment in the Anthropology Department. 


In November 1952 | was sent by the department 
on a Field Survey of Western Bhojpuri in the 
Jaunpur District of Uttar Pradesh. SKC gave me 
a letter of introduction to Udayanarayan Tiwari, 
Professor of Hindi who was at that time in 
Lucknow. “This is to introduce to you Sri 
Mahadeva Sastri your Satirtha in the University 
of Calcutta...” The use of such words with rich 
and sacred flavour comes naturally to him. He 
told me once how Rabindranath Tagore used to 
look at words just as he would look at pieces 
of art and illustrated this from words in the oldest 
Prakrit inscriptions. SKC was close to Tagore and 
accompanied him in his voyage to the Far East. 
During the course of my field work | collected 
some folk tales in Bhojpuri. Some of them were 
given by MukhrameSingh, Headmaster of the 
Elementary school in Sonepur village (near 
Kerakat Railway Station) where we had our 
camp. Our party consisted of three, SmtUma 
Bose, a Psychoiogist, Class one Officer and wife 
of the Director B.S.Guha, M.N.Kaul statistician 
and myself. Uma Bose was then working on a 
UNESCO project on ‘Social Tensions’, gathering 
material from interior villages and Kaul was 
assisting her. Uma Bose was of an extremely 
amiable and gentle nature; belonged to the family 
of the great scientist Jagadish chandra Bose. She 
used to give simple home remedies to the 
villagers for their aliments; they collected in large 
number every day before our lodging house. The 
Kindness and hospitality of the villagers is to the 
seen to be believed. The village elder use to send 
us every morning dana-pani, sugarcane juice 
in big buckets and fried corn. It was a kindly 
reception wherever we toured in those village 
parts. The District Collector, and other Officers 
were informed of our tour programme in 
advance, as we were Govt. of India officials, and 
a liveried chaprasi was always with us. Once we 
were invited to a neighbouring village and an 
elephant was sent to fetch us. It was a pleasent 
journey across the fields with small plants of 
mattar, the elephant picking up the plants and 
giving us. Uma Bose and myself rode on the 
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elephant, but Kaul was afraid to sit on the 
elephantand walked the whole distance of about 
four kilometres. This was in 1952-53 whena 
group of Sociologists from Cornell university - 
on field work - also camped there. 
Udayanarayan Tiwari | met one evening in his 
house in Lucknow. He was then in a hurry to 
go to the meeting of Sahitya Parishad. He took 
me along with him, and at the end of the lecture 
by the main speaker he asked me to read a 
folk-tale from my colection. There was 
thunderous applause and laughter from the 
audience as | read, because the story was very 
humourous and rendered in its native 
pronounciation. 


-= One of the folk-tales in phonetic script with 
word for word English translation and the story 
in English | sent to SKC for his perusal before 
sending it for publication in ‘Indian Linguistics’. 
It was with him for a long time, | thought he might 
have forgotten about it | was pleasantly 
surprished when in the next issue of Indian 
Linguistics ‘A folk-tale in Western Bhojpuri’ 
appeared.in print. SKC directly passed it on after 
his perusal to the Editor Sukumar Sen. ‘Indian 
Linguistics’ was then published from Calcutta by 
the Department of Comparative Philology. 


After my final examination, before returning 
to Madras | went to see SKC in his house at 
Rashbehari Avenue, Ballygunj. After talking to 
the other visitors present and seeing them off 
he gave me a white paper, sat in the chair next 
to me, and asked me to take down, He dictated 
the syllabus for the Historical Grammar of 
Telugu. He said, | should submit the thesis for 
the D.Litt. degree. In those days there was 
provision in the Calcutta Univeristy to submit the 
thesis directly for D.Litt. without taking the first 
doctorate degree of D.Phil, provided the 
professor recommended the candidate. | was 
told | was the first student in the faculty of 
Comparative Philology to be thus permitted. And 
when in 1954 the Governmentof India instituted 
the Humanities Research Scholarships ‘for 


encouraging those disciplines which did not 
hitherto receive proper encouragement’ and the 
advertisement appeared in the papers | wrote to 
SKC. He sent me a letter asking me to apply and 
enclosed another letter to be attached with my 
application. | was awarded the scholarship, and 
| worked in the Madras University with R.P.Sethu 
Pillai, Tamil Professor as the local guide and SKC 
as the guide from Calcutta. It would be interesting 
to look back and see how helpful his guidance 
was, through his letters. | quote froma letter dated 
the 4th February 1955 when he was the 
Chairman of the Legislative Council, West 
Bengal, Calcutta. 


“| was pleased to see that you have spent your 
time fruitfully in getting ready your materials. | 
think your chronological periods for Telugu as 
a language are quite all right, but would you say 
that middle Telugu comes down to 1900 AD.? 
The colloquial speech of the present day 
certainly had come into being atleast 200 years 
from now, although in literature you have only 
the old or early middle Telugu. | am perfectly 
certain that even in 17th and 18th centuries 
prose compositions eg. like ‘the wars ofthe Rajas’ 
you will find forms which are justthe currentones 
of the present day - forms which escaped the 


Vigilance of the writer who was anxious to 
“preserve the old archaic grammar, but was at 


times off his guard. The chronology of the earlier 
period is all right, but you must always be on 
the look outto gather together all the forms which 
are deviations from the Standard grammatical 
Telugu as in Nannaya Bhatia and in the 
Grammarians. You have got to find out this 
under-current of heterodox or so-called 
incorrect forms and the real development of the 
language can be traced only through these. | do 
not see any point in having a section (Section 
4 of your-scheme which you sent me) on 
‘Colloquial Dialect from 700 A.D. to 1900 A.D. 
in the earlier stages this ‘Colloquial Dialect would 
be almost identical with the grammatical dialect 
- of course there would be certain dialectical 
deviations. According to my conception of the 
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thing, you have got to trace thé development of 
Telugu along parallel lines - the Grammarian’s 
views and the usage from inscriptions and 
literature on the hand supplemented by such 
dialectical deviations and colloqualisms as can 
be found in literature and inscriptions. The sum 
total of it all will give you the normal line of 
development of the language. | do not know the 
language. So | cannnot be a proper guide. But 


a? 


sosa 


Extract from a letter dated 1st August 1956: 


“Į am glad to find that what | suggested as 
a possible likelihood gets some confirmation 
from you, that the beginnings of Modern Telugu 
go back to the 17the century atleast. That is only 
natural, and thatis what we find ina large number 
of languages - the modern or current stage 
generally is arrived at after 200 or 300 years 
of gradual development ....” 


Extract from a letter dated 23rd November 
1959: 


“lam glad that you are coming to the end of 
your labours. | think the way in which you are 
proceeding is quite all right, and | have nothing 
to add, excepting that, you will notice, | 
suggested in connection with the suffixes of Old 
Telugu that the meaning or force of each suffix 
should be indicated along with the list. You have 
given translations of the words when they occur 
singly. But why have you not given translations 
of sentences, when discussing pronouns, and 
also syntax? The absence of the translation 
immediately after the Old Telugu sentence 
quoted would be a very great handicap for 
people like myself, and our number is not 
negligible...” | 


| was a CO-paper-setter and examiner with 
SKC for the M.A. in Calcutta University for some 
years. It was an education to be associated with 
him in how-so-ever a manner. 


SS became Professor of Comparative 
Philology after the retirement of SKC. | received 
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the greatest encouragement and guidance from 


him during my stay in Calcutta. He was full of 
love and affection for me. Since | attended both 
his previous and final classes in the first year, 
and the final class again inthe second year! could 
understand his method of teaching, how he 
changed the approach year by year, as he was 
full of the subject with original researches. In a 
running stream the waters would never be the 
same! His exposition of Old Indo-Aryan and Indo 
European reconstruction was masterly. By 
simple illustrations as loka - rocis, gharma 
harmya he would brighten up whole vistas and 
new horizens. harmyaoriginallymeanta summer 
house. | mentioned once to him the peculiarity 
of the Sanskrit locative case forms as hrdi and 
bhuvi serving as noun stems in Telugu. He 
immediately suggested it must have come into 


_ the language through a phrase and then got 


dissociated Ex. hrdi sthita Janardana. 


After writing the examination | met SS to pay 
my respects and take leave of him. He suggested 
that | might be taken into the department, that 
he would speak to SKC, and I many also see him 
in this connection. SKC however told me that 
Bengal was passing through difficult times, there 
was a huge refugee population in Bengal, that 
they had to take a person from there itself. Their 
goodwill and frankness and realism were 
characteristic of the good old times. 


SS wrote a book on ghosts in Bengali. Once 
in a lighter vein he said if it were to be sent to 
a foreign University it would be awarded a 
doctorate. He was fond of detective fiction which 
he used to read while travelling. At the time of 
the Jadavapur session of the All India Oriental 
Conference | met SS in his house at ‘Raja 
Rajkissen Street off College Road, with some 
friends from Madras and Tirupati. He was then 
working on the Bengali Etymological Dictionary 
with the same enthusiasm and dedication. 


The one tribute which we pay to our GURUS 
is to emulate their example in our own lives. 


